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DEATH STRUCK A GERMAN VILLAGE 
300 YEARS AGO. BUT THE VILLAGERS 
MADE A VOW. TODAY 

THE PASSION AND DEATH OF JESUS 
COMES ALIVE TO THOUSANDS. 


2IASSION play » 


a new filmstrip: 


THE PASSION AT OBERAMMERGA| 


O STORY is as exciting and life-shaping as the story of the it. 

death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. And few portrays 

of this story can match the drama and biblical impact of t 
Oberammergau Passion Play. 

Because of a vow made over 300 years ago, the Passion Play 
performed every ten years in the village of Oberammergau. 
1632 a dreadful plague swept through southern Bavaria leavti 
behind it victims of the Black Death. Whole villages were wip 
out. As the death toll grew, the villagers in Oberammergau vow) 
that if God in his mercy would save the village from furti 
visitations of the dreaded plague, they would periodically perfo 
the story of the passion and death of our Lord. The Passion Pl 
was first presented in 1634. The latest performance was giv 
in 1960. 

And now a unique filmstrip based on official colored pho 
graphs of the 1960 Oberammergau Passion Play has been releasi 
in the United States through the Christian Education Press } 
Philadelphia. This 40-frame, color filmstrip is not a retelling 
the Passion Play nor is it a collection of pretty pictures. TF 
filmstrip is an illustrated guide for worship. 

Using important scenes from the play and supported by a 
propriate biblical passages, hymns, and prayers, this filmsti 
provides background for a 45-minute service of worship, not on 
for the Easter season, but for any time of the year. Wherev 
people gather in a spirit of worship, this filmstrip can pre’ 
helpful. 

If you wish to use it in your youth group or in your church, t 
filmstrip can be purchased for six dollars by writing your 4 
nominational bookstores. In addition to the script and order 
worship, there are helpful suggestions on how this filmstrip ¢ 
be most effectively used in guiding others in worship throus 
sharing in the life of Christ. — 
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editor ALC No man knows every- 
thing. There is so much we do not know. 
Any person who brags about his knowledge 
is humbled by the vast unknown. In fact, a 
man's maturity—even his total personality— 
is revealed by the manner in which he handles 
and faces up to all that he does not know. 
Even the Apostle Pau! confesses that his 
speech was "not in plausible words of wis- 
dom.'" Now Paul was not stupid. On the 
contrary, he was a scholar. But Paul simply 
felt that his daily witness, not his wisdom, was 
more important as a bearer of the Good 
News. A man's faith, said Paul, should "not 
rest in the wisdom of men but in the power 
of God." In the second chapter of his first 
letter to the Corinthians, Paul tells us more. 


“I wonder how often in her daily life she has 
to use algebra to solve a problem?” 
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the new testament in my 
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ommunion is a time when, if the correct conditions exist, 

eel closer to God,” says Rick Farnell, 18, of Denver, Colo. 
| think a person must be in the right frame of mind to 

eive communion, or it becomes a mere formality. Com- 

nion can be given too many times in too short a period for 

2 to get what I should out of the experience. . . . Communion 
ves me a chance to admit frankly what I am doing wrong 

d gives me a place to begin changing my ways.” In the 
Howing article, other young people describe what commu- 
nion means to them. 


COMMUNION 


“Communion to me represents a rebirth,” says Peggy Calvin, 
, Indianapolis, Ind. ‘As I take the bread, hold it in my hand, 
d swallow it, there is a great struggle within me and I am 
ced to confess my past sins and pray for forgiveness. Then, 
I drink the wine, it seems to wash away my past mistakes and 
e me new faith and strength to meet life’s challenge as a 
ristian.”’ 

“Holy Communion has always been a source of friction between 
nominations,” is the reminder of Philip Nicholson, 16, Ellis, 
ms. “There are those who regard the partaking of bread and 
ne as the actual transformation into the body and blood of 
rist. This belief would seem to me to be erroneous and ir- 
evant to the meaning of the ceremony. I believe that the pur- 
se of communion is remembrance—remembrance of the life 
d death of the greatest of religious examples. In the solemnity 
this service, the forgetfulness that plagues our everyday life 
replaced by a renewed faith and a promise in our hearts to be 
etter Christian and to strive to follow more closely the high >> » 
als for which Christ died.” 


“As a Congregationalist, I was permitted to take communif 
as a small child,’ comments Mary Baker, 17, Hastings, Nebr. 
was partaking of the Lord’s Supper simply because as a child ¥ 
made me feel more grown-up. As a result, I more or less lost Ij 
meaning of communion. I wish I had waited until I was cog 
firmed, and then, perhaps, communion would have a deeper mea# 
ing to me than it does now. It has just recently come to mea 
much more. This sacrament is something that re-charges ™ 
battery, if you can speak of it in those terms. It’s a time whe¢ 
it is much easier for me to come to a greater realization of ju 
what my faith and church mean to me. I come away from ti 
sort of experience with a fresher outlook on living as a goa 
Christian.” 

From Hilo, Hawati, Norman Yoshida, 17, writes: “To mE 
communion means a ceremony, symbolic of the Last Suppe 
which Jesus shared with his disciples. Communion remin@ 
Christians of the need to re-consecrate their lives to God. Sind 
we Christians tend to forget about the sacrifice our Lord Jest 
gave of his life so that we could have eternal life, communicf 


poured out for many for the forgiveness of sin 
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this 1s my body, which is broken for you 
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“ves also to re-establish our faith in God’s great love for us. If 
d were willing to sacrifice the life of His only Son just so that 
/ could be saved, then His love for us must really be great. We 
ist remember, too, that only through our faith in Him can we 
vain everlasting life.” 
‘We call communion a Sacrament because it is not a custom 
& a ceremony, but a divine act which has the divine promise of 
‘giveness of sins,” says Judith Hurlebaus, 16, Milwaukee, Wis. 
1 1 Corinthians 11: 23-26, we read the story of the Lord’s 
joper. The Lord is host and he has invited us to be his guests. 
| is present, showing himself through his divine love, blessing 
bread and wine. I am now a communicant member of the 
larch, which means that through the church and the Lord, I 
ae and partake of this Holy Sacrament.” 
Because we live in a world of material and tangible things,” 
‘aments Constance Putnam, 17, Lyme, N. H., “the impact of 
‘ church’s message is so hard for us to grasp. We feel that we 
i t always be able to see, touch, understand. We need symbols 
elate our lives to spiritual truths. Communion is a symbol of 
church in our lives, tangible evidence that if we but ask with 
“cerity, we are forgiven ; we do have a chance to make a fresh 
_rt. Communion is a symbol of God’s grace to us. Communion 
‘nds for the fact that God not only accepts us, but, suffering 
th us and for us, is seeking us in love, waiting only for us 
‘urn to Him. Through the ages, Across denominational lines, 
/munion i is a sign of our unity in Christ.” 
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“After taking communion 
many times, I thought I knew 
what this sacrament meant. 
But a discussion at a local P. F. 
meeting enriched the experi- 
ence of communion for me,” 
says Barbara Mears, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. “I was struck by 
our minister’s words as he re- 
viewed for us the invitation to 
the Lord’s Supper: ‘You that do 
truly and earnestly repent of 
your sins, and desire to live in 
love and charity with your 
neighbors, and intend to lead a 
new life, following the com- 
mandments of God, and walk- 
ing from hence forth in his 
holy ways: Draw near with 
faith.’ Then another member 
spoke out saying, ‘To me com- 
munion means that as we re- 
member how Christ shared his 
life and gave of himself to 
others, we promise to share our 
lives and give of ourselves.’ 
This said to me that I was more 
than just a recipient. If com- 
munion was to be of any value 
to me, I must be a participant. 
Actions that seem simple to us 
at first may actually have a 
deep and far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Confession, forgiveness, 
dedication ... these are all part 
of the communion experience as 
I now know it, but I have 
learned not to stop growing up 
in understanding.” vVVV 
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is do in remembrance of me 
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Bu: you don’t understand, old 
chap—it’s not a weapon. It’s a 
det-ter-rent ... 


famous Cast words 


In England, the bitter debate over the use 
( ~~ e nuclear weapons inspired Arthur Horner, Bip 


dear, it’s so terrible [mp 
sure it'll never be used. . . 


My 


i 
YAY ( “ ish cartoonist, to draw these cartoons in st 
2 port of nuclear disarmament. 


| 


Me ...? Oh! I leave all that 
sort of thing to my husband— 


Got to talk tough to ’em—onli 
12 language they understand. . « 


saa 


After all, perhaps it is God’s 
bill that the human race should Well, I’m sure the Prime Min- 
| be destroyed by the bomb... ister and all those Generals 
| must know more about it than 
we do... 


{But mate—no one’s gonna be 
mad enough to start an H-bomb I'd rather the human race came 
war. .- to an end than be enslaved. . . 
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BURNING BUSH: “In a burning bush, the Holy Spiy 
came to Moses, in the midst of his ordinary, daily task 
It still happens that way. We are minding our 0% 
business and suddenly, there, God seems so real and t) 
situation bursts open with new challenge and possibility 


colors 


oof 


PRAYER: ‘‘Man—in doubt and 
hope, fear and faith—prays.” 


ARGARET Ricc is a creator of modern art and a Christian. And she is 
not ashamed to admit it. “For me to paint,” says Miss Rigg, “is to 


nfess that life has meaning. The canvas is a place where the forces of 
> meet and struggle. But art must try to express the meaning and the 
perience of life without destroying their mystery and glory, as well as to 
fold reality.” Both in her job and in her talent, Miss Rigg finds artistic 
Het for her Christian faith. She is art editor and managing editor of 
itive, the national Methodist magazine for college students. Within 


! hich circles, and elsewhere, there is no better skamle of the unity of 


igion and art than motive magazine. From cover to cover, each issue of 
tive is a fresh creation of contemporary art, as well as Pouce stirring 
icles. But motive turns to art, not for decoration, but for revelation— 
ealing life as it is and can be. And to avoid getting intellectually muscle- 
ind by reading, writing, and talking about art, Miss Rigg continues to 
active among Southeastern artists, i ciiiemne in six shows in the last 
years. 
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| paint in order to celebrate G 


“T find that my painting and printmaking have increasingly provided 
means of intensifying my witness of the Christian faith,” comments Mi 
Rigg. “I have been engrossed through recent years with themes of fai 
and have tried to express the major profundities of life and death, cruef 
fixion and resurrection, chaos and order, decay and renewal. These dev 
meanings of life have not only stirred ancient aesthetic concerns and prof 
ings from the time of the cave artist but are central to Christianity inj 
unique way: as celebration. Nowhere else in the arts except through Chr§ 
tianity as it uses the arts do you find celebration so integral to the wo 
of art. The Christian who is also the artist somehow looks at the ancie 
and classic themes of life and death with new vision. In this unity of fai} 
and art I have found my own meaning both as a Christian and as an artis 
I paint in order to celebrate God. How does one celebrate by paintit 
themes of death and resurrection? Can death be celebrated? A Christié 
can answer yes. Somehow death cannot be separated from resurrection— 
paint both themes is to celebrate the whole. Death, Crucifixion, Ninth Ho¥ 
—these powerfully express not only reality in faith but in experience ale 
Resurrection, Rebirth, New Shoots, Swift Passage, Pentecost, Burning Bu 
—are they not also powerful experiences in our lives? I am convinced th 
they are and I celebrate by painting them.” 
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HOENIX (upper left): ‘‘As 
ae of its symbols of res- 
ection, the early Church 
sed the phoenix, a mythical 
‘rd which dies in a fire and 
ses to new life out of its own 
thes. I have combined the 
shoenix with our atomic symbol 
" the cloud rising and opti- 
istically saying that it might 
so be bringing new life up 
from the ashes.” 


ENTECOST (above): “This 
oment of history happens to- 
iy—twhere men wait for God 
| bring power and a new direc- 
on in their lives. 

EW SHOOTS (right): “This 
‘cture celebrates the newness 
’ life in the spring after a 
ng winter. The Bible says: 
‘he whole earth shall praise 
‘e Lord and show forth his 
vodness.’ The seasons are a 
‘cle of death and resurrection, 
ways reminding man of both 
s doom in death and _ his 

destiny in new life.’’ 
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a painting can grow and change 


The writer creates with the verbal language. But the painter, sculptor 
or printmaker uses a visual language of color, line, mass, plane, and tex~< 
tures. The artist speaks to the eye and the heart rather than primarily tof) 
the mind and ear. He wants to communicate with others and not be mis 
understod, laughed at, or ignored. The artist should be himself. H hej 
copies the picture of another artist, he may perfect his own techniques, butif 
he fails to use his canvas and his skills as the means of self-expression. The 
artist may master all techniques, but if he has nothing to say, his finished 
product will reflect his initial emptiness. The artist needs to start with an 
idea—a probing into truth. From his first brush strokes, the artist develops 
his idea on canvas—dramatizing here, perfecting there. His idea grows. 
And so, his painting grows. But whether you are an artist or an onlooker. 
communication through art is not a simple thing. It grows richer and more 
exciting with increased study, practice, discipline, and interest in the 
unexpected, 
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iting on any one area. 


First (below), Miss Rigg begins to 
lay paint on, working on the whole 
canvas, quickly, before concentra- 
Most paint- 
ings are begun without previous 
sketches, in keeping with her idea 


‘that a painting grows and changes 
d By ° cj ° 
\(like a relationship) and in it you 


ind the “rules”? growing out of the 
& gs 
process and experience. 


Next (below), she applies 
paint with a wide brush, 
thickly—to “rough” in 
the “problem area’’ to be 
worked on later in detail. 


Miss Rigg (below) scrapes off ex- 
cess oil with a palette knife before 
applying more paint to the area 


or changing color. Sometimes 
shell ‘paint’? with the _ palette 
knife after working on the oils 


with a wide brush (often using a 
house painting brush). 


db 


NINTH HOUR: “This is the hour of despaii 
and utter sorrow at the cross.” 
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the obligation to communicate 


| When you speak, you want someone to take your words seriously. It is 
the same, visually, for the artist. Yet very few people know how to see. 
0: they come to look at art with completely fixed ideas of what trees, faces, 
ee and ideas should look like. So the audience has certain expec- 


F 


tations and the artist has certain commitments to his own feeling, integrity 
and vision. How will the two ever meet? 

Both the onlooker and the artist have an obligation to communication. 

The artist must discipline himself for years sane. painting, analyzing 
his efforts, facing his failures and clarifying his style, as well as his feel- 
‘ings, so that what he produces will be well ordered and expressive of those 
depths that cannot be “photographed.” 
But the onlooker has some obligations, too. How can anyone hope to 
a even a word of Chinese, much less understand a subtle novel in that 
language, unless he has studied it for years? French, Latin, science, mathe- 
‘matics—each has its discipline and language, its rules and possibilities for 
icreativity beyond the rules. Art is no different. 

Yet people expect to walk into an exhibition of paintings and sculpture 
and immediately “understand” the profoundest depths presented there, with- 
‘out knowing the first thing about art, historically or personally! These 
‘same people look at the maze of dials and gadgets in a cockpit of any com- 
‘mercial airline with more respect than most contemporary paintings are 
afforded. Few people, without any background except curiosity, would 
attempt to climb into a plane and fly off, but viewing paintings seems to 
be taken as a matter of native ability, built into the human system like 
breathing, needing no preparation. 

A painting that took 15 hours to create (or perhaps a lifetime if you 
‘count the years of training and effort that led to this particular work) 
cannot be “understood” in the 10 to 20 seconds most viewers allot a paint- 
ing. Paintings, after all, are not billboards. A billboard or poster is de- 
‘signed to be read, understood and completely digested in a flash. 

But themes of man’s soul, his agony or death, his great joys and moments 
‘of great evil or goodness—these are matters that cannot be caught at a 
glance and digested as you hesitate before them for a moment. A really 
great painting should be part mystery—and a test of its greatness is that 
‘it teaches the one who lives with it, for a lifetime. True and authentically- 
moving art is the sort of communication that deepens as the owner moves 
onward through life toward wider vision and deeper sensitivity. If the 
painting is so simple it is understood completely in the first moment, it will 
soon become a boring fixture attached to the wall and nothing more. It 
szommunicates only once and never again.—MARGARET RIGG. 
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Steps to improve your bowling . | 


“O H, no! There she goes—in the gutter again!” If that’s the way youm 
bowling ball rolls, we’ve got news for you. You're not alone. Fev§ 
among the million teenagers who frequent the bowling lanes across tha 
country are expert bowlers. In fact, the national average score of 29 million 
bowlers is well below 150 (half-perfect score). 

But bowling’s really booming—and bowling alley operators agree tha4 


teenagers are the chief reason for this continuing upswing. Teens havep 


found bowling an ideal way to spend a fun-packed evening—whether witli 
the gang or on a date. Bowling is a relatively inexpensive date. Thre« 
games at the standard 50 cents a line costs little more than a movie. Equipy 
ment can be rented for less than 50 cents. 


Bowling’s loads of fun—and a challenge—no matter how often you 


goof. But anything’s more fun if you can learn to do it well. So follows 


the advice of the bowling experts—and you, too, can roll like a pro! 
Learn what’s right and wrong in bowling. When you've got th! 
fundamentals straight, you can recognize your mistakes and correct thenr 


That first big step (see above) is the “point of no return,” for it practical} 


writes your score for you. Show-offs are tempted to leap forward and hun 
the ball. This develops muscles, startles players . . . and polishes gutters) 
Timing, rhythm, coordination, control—these are the prime re 
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. Listen to the experts 


How to bowl like a pro: Experts 
recommend the four step approach. 
Retreat 41% big steps. Stand erect, 
knees flexed slightly, shoulders 
squared to foul line. Hold ball 
squarely in front of you and (1) 
step forward with right foot push- 
ing ball outward and downward past 
right knee; (2) left foot forward, 
right elbow straight, ball rides into a 
backswing—not too shallow, but no 
higher than shoulder level; (3) on 
the next right step forward, ball 
reaches top of backswing and starts 
down in a full-armed sweep; (4) left 
foot slides into final step—body 
leaning forward, left knee deeply 
bent, right leg acting as brake; (5) 
ball at its lowest point, continue arm 
swing. Reach out and lift ball well 
over foul line. 


quirements. Concentrate on the steps above until you can learn to deliver 
the ball smoothly in one easy move. Amateurs drop the ball alongside their 
feet, or “loft” it halfway down the lane. Lay the ball down about six inches 
over the foul line. To give the ball rolling power, follow through. 
For left-handers only: Wear a left-hander’s shoes with the sliding 
sole on the right shoe and the rubber breaking sole on the left shoe. Start 
A-step approach with left foot. 
_ The straight ball is probably the easiest to learn to control. Keep 
fingers directly underneath the ball and and let it roll off the palm of your 
hand. Deliver ball from right side of alley, aiming on the headpin in the 
1-3 pocket. The straight ball won’t get too many strikes—the ball deflects 
on contact with the pins. But use it to pick up spares. Poor spare shoot- 
ing is the villain in low-score games. Shoot across alley in spare setups. 
_ The hook ball, a strike-getter, is preferred by top-flight bowlers. The 
V formed by thumb and forefinger is aimed directly at pins. Keep your 
wrist straight throughout the delivery. The upward lift of your hand in the 
follow-through puts a hooking spin on the ball. Aim from the right side 
of the alley for the 3 or 6 pin—to break in the 1-3 pocket. 

Beginners make lots of mistakes. But kingpin spillers will tell you 
hat practice—and perseverance—pays off! vVVvY 
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Segovia and friends 


NE quite surprising development of the hi fi and record boom has bee} 
O the new demand for instruments—music makers from bongos to elec 
tronic carpentry with keyboards. In a way this is a return to days of tw4 
centuries and more ago. Then, too, making music with friends and famil 
was popular. 

The classical or Spanish guitar has been a leader in this new develop} 
ment. Every city has its quota of instructors, and it is next to impossibl}} 
to buy a good, second-hand instrument. The guitar has a colorful an} 
romantic history. Bach and many of his fellow composers were high!} 
accomplished guitarists, and they made frequent use of it in working ou 
their music. It is even more versatile than the piano and is certainly 
lot more convenient to lug around. 

Most of this use of guitar in classical music was, however, a behind- the) 
scenes affair. The music that Paganini, Schubert, Bach Berlioz anjj 
others composed on the guitar ended up as orchestral works, composition} 
for piano, or for almost | any instrument except the guitar itself. Playiny) 
it in concert just wasn’t done in polite society. | 
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_ Then along came Segovia. Actually there were pioneers before him— 
men like Sor, Tarrega, Llobet and Aguado. But Segovia is the one who 
gave the classical guitar its real acceptance as a major concert instrument. 
He is still the best, but he has a lot of competition these days from younger 
artists with the promise of being even greater than the master. 

Every one of the famous guitarists of today started very young, quickly 
showed special talent, and then came under the wing of Segovia or one of 
the older masters. More than with any other instrument, the guitar seems 
-o inspire lasting personal dedication in its would-be masters. 

| Segovia is a Decca artist with a dozen or more LPs in the Schwann 
atalog. The finest of these is a 1958 three-disc album celebrating the mas- 
ers first 50 years as a concert virtuoso. None of the Segovia LPs is a bad 
pne. My favorite is DL-9794, Masters of the Guitar, which includes 
Warrega’s “Recuerdos de la Alhambra,” the prettiest sad music ever written. 
A Capitol artist, Laurindo Almeida, has taken the spotlight from Segovia. 
Imeida is the best player, after Segovia, and the only creative talent now 
Active on records. His duet arrangements, for guitar-and-flute, guitar-and- 
foprano voice, and guitar-and-viola turn out to be truly beautiful sounds: 
Duets with the Spanish Guitar (Capitol PAO-8406), For My True 
Love (P-8461), Conversations with the Guitar (P-8532). Almeida is 
Also a champion of modern guitar music: Contemporary Creations for 
Spanish Guitar (P-8447), The New World of the Guitar (P-8392). 
dis Danzas! (P-8467), along with For My True Love, are the albums 
d list first to get acquainted with Mr. Almeida. 

! Here are more fine guitarists, their best discs, and good collections: 

” Rey de la Torre, keeper of the Tarrega and Llobet traditions: Classical 
Suitarist (Epic stereo BC-1073) and Virtuoso Guitar (Epic LC-3479). 
| Renato Tarrago, a Spanish beauty as well as a most impressive artist in 
hat is usually a man’s field: Columbia ML-5454 and ML-5345. 

Two Segovia protegees: Julian Bream on Victor stereo LSC-2448, LSC- 
487, and Westminster’s 18135, 18137, 18428, and 18429 (Bream is only 
3 started studying under Segovia in 1945, and made his debut at the age 
£14!) ; and John Williams on Washington Records’ WR-424 (Williams 


: 
vas only 12 when this record was made in December of 1958, one month 


‘fter his first major recital in London’s Wigmore Hall! ). 


| Ancient lute and guitar collections: Karl Scheit plays music of the 
‘enaissance and Baroque on Vanguard’s BG-548, and Charles Byrd plays 
6th century music on Washington Records’ album WR-411. 

' Finally, for a surprise, there is the Russian guitarist Alexander Ivanov- 


lramskoy playing Bach, Spanish music, and one of his own compositions 
‘1 Monitor MC-2024. —DON SMITH 
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Teachers quit prom 
in war on drinking 


Teachers of Hinsdale township 
(Ill.) high school have withdrawn 
their sponsorship from this year’s 
senior prom because, they said, the 
students would not stop drinking. 
Hinsdale township is a fashionable 
suburb of Chicago. 

A letter to parents of senior class 
members—following a resolution 
approved by the Teachers Associa- 
tion—said that until “parents and 
students offer convincing evidence 
that this problem” of students’ 
drinking is under “effective con- 
trol,” sponsorship of the program 
would be suspended. The letter 
blamed parents for ignoring the 
drinking, which, said the teachers, 
had become a vogue among some 
Hinsdale teenagers. 


“The teachers have concluded 
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Clad in’ Arab _ headdress} 
Richard Garmarolli,  Swis 
student, enjoys a desert ridy 
on a camel as part of a tway 
week trip to Egypt which i: 
won in an essay contest 9 
the subject of Dr. Albevrh 


Schweitzer. 


that, when some parents sponsof 
cocktail parties for high school step 
dents,” the letter said, “the only po, 
sible move for teachers is to witli, 
draw school sponsorship of tk 
prom.” f 

Certain groups of high school ag# 
said Hinsdale’s principal, seemed — 
feel they must drink in order 
prove they were adult. 


Nurses-to-be decide 
early, study shows 


A recent study involving 404 
nursing students throughout t| 
country showed that “one-fourth 
the students had made up the 
minds to become nurses by the ad, 
of 10.” The study, made by Teacf 
er’s College, Columbia Universit 
also showed that “the desire to Ef 
come a nurse is maintained throu}. 
junior and senior high school.” 


Rising emperor worship 
among youth stirs Japan 

_ Japanese officials are increasingly 
alarmed at what appears to be a 
revival among Japanese youth of the 
old ultra-nationalist ideals, includ- 
ing emperor worship, that domi- 
nated Japan’s social order before 
World War II. Although small in 
aumber compared with the militant 
communist youth movement in Ja- 
yan, the activities of these Rightists 
Aave grown increasingly violent. 
And many Japanese recall uneasily 
| hat the ultra-nationalist movement 
vefore the war had equally small 
beginnings. Observers feel that a 
pe reason behind this return to 
‘ nero worship is the disappearance of 
= family discipline since the 


var. The youth have adopted as 
heir hero Otoya Yamaguchi, the 17- 
rear-old who fatally stabbed Asa- 
uma, the Socialist party leader, last 
Wctober. Yamaguchi later com- 
jaitted suicide. 


Church of England 
drafts modern catechism 


A new modern Anglican cate- 
chism has been proposed by officials 
of the Church of England in an ef- 
fort to make it more understandable. 
For example, some of the Command- 
ments are shortened. The Tenth 
Commandment presently reads: 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
house . . . thy neighbor’s wife, nor 
his servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor anything that is his.” In the 
proposed new catechism, it would be 
stated simply, “Thou shalt not 
covet.” 

The draft catechism contains a 
number of additions, among them a 
reference for the first time to mar- 
riage. To the question, “What is 
Holy Matrimony?” the answer is 
given: “Holy Matrimony is that 
state in which a man and woman 
become one, as husband and wife, 
in a life-long union.” 

The proposed new catechism was 
written after questionnaires had 
been sent to school principals, par- 
ish priests and lay persons. Final 
decision on the draft will be made 
in May. The old catechism dates 
back to 1662. 


In Effingham, Ill., motorists 
wrestling with the parking 
problem also face a_ tussle 
with their conscience when 
using this church-owned 
parking lot. The lot has no 
attendants nor meters, but 
relies on the honor system. 
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I would like to share the follow- 
ing poem with the readers of YouTH 
magazine. This poems was on the 
back of a bread board which our 
family received as a gift, but the 
author’s name was not on the board. 


The poem reads: 


If there is righteousness in the 
heart, there will be beauty in the 
character. 

If there be beauty in the char- 
acter, there will be harmony in the 
home. 

If there is harmony in the home, 
there will be order in the nation. 

If there is order in the nation, 
there will be peace in the world. 


I hope you can use this poem, be- 
cause it seems very well suited to 
times today. 

—Linda Parsons, 


Fargo, N. D. 


Young Pillars... 


es a. 
LL ae ee, 


Copyright 1961. Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“T like you, Mildred, because you’re 
the kind of a girl a guy can talk to 
Sioetic & c Mildred? Mildred?” 
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touch & go | 


Sometimes I get the feeling tha 
YOUTH magazine is lowering if 
standards to insure a higher cirev 
lation. I haven’t decided for sux 
yet whether this is true or whethef 
it’s just me outgrowing YouTH (laf 
now a freshman in college). 
teen age magazines carry such a 
ticles as “What Makes a Person ag 
Ideal Date?,” “Films in Focus 
“Sound in the Round,” and “Wisk 
ing Won’t Do It—Diet Will.” ¢ 
course, there are many good articl: 
and many regular features that a 
still here which I would really hag 
to see go. I feel that YourH is st 
an excellent magazine, but it’s jug) 
that sometimes I feel that artic, 
which shouldn’t be in YouTH a 
crowding out the really interestiif’ 
and thought-provoking articles ax 
regular features. Please beware } 
underestimating today’s high schc§” 


youth. —Patricia McBride f 
Grand Forks, N. | 


I would like to express my delice 
with recent issues of YOUTH maghe 
zine. The high school PFers in thi 
area are very happy with and veh 
much influenced by your magaziip 


—Hubie Young, 
Suffolk, Va. 


COVER STORY 


What does communion mean to 
you? Joan Myrick, of Denver, 
Colo., answers: "I believe that 
when you take communion you are 
in a sense giving yourself to God. 
It has a deep and wonderful mean- 
ing to me. | also believe it is much 
more effective if you kneel at the 
altar when taking communion, 
rather than just having it given to 
you while seated in the pews. | 
don't believe it makes any differ- 
ence as far as whether you use wine 
or grape juice. The meaning is still 
there." Other answers are on pages 
7—I|1. From these opinions you 
can see that not everyone shares 
the same thoughts and impressions 
about communion. What does 
communion mean to YOU? 
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Puoros: 1, 6, 8, 9, 10-11, Ken Thompson; 2, 3, 
official photos of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
as reproduced by The Religious Education Press, 
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mission was granted; 18, 19, Craig Faulkner; 22-23 
photos from AME Pinspotters, Inc.; 24, photo 
courtesy of S. Hurok; 26, 27, United Press Inter- 
national; 30, 31, photos from Rev. Morton Spence, 
Wallace, Ida. 

Artists: 5, Bill Ragain; 12, 13, Arthur Horner 
(cartoons reprinted with his personal permission) ; 
14 through 17, 20, all art by Margaret Rigg is re- 
produced with her personal permission; 28, Charles 
Schulz (Copyright 1961 by Gospel Trumpet Co.). 

Autuors: Dr. Don Smith, White Plains, N. Y., 
organic chemist, record fan, hi-fi bug, amateur 
musician, and record columnist for YouTH maga- 
zine. 
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U 
early 

and to | 
worship| 


T is 7:30 on a school day morning. In the small mountain mining tow 
| of Wallace, Idaho, the sun has not yet blazed its way through the morn} 
ing mists. From the church tower golden-toned chimes announce that th 
day’s morning Lenten worship service is about to begin. Young peopl 
arms loaded with school books, talk softly as they come nearer the churclf 
Talking stops as they and adults of the community enter the sanctuary s 
the church. In the gathering hush of the church, a young man steps fo 
ward, gives the call to worship and announces the opening hymn. 

This morning he happens to be Larry Kiser, 17, president of the seniaf 
Pilgrim Fellowship. Larry is completely responsible for the 15-minute wer 
ship service this particular morning. Other mornings—each school dd 
during Lent—a different junior or senior high school student will be wo 
ship leader at Wallace’s United Church of Christ (Congregational Chri 
tian). It will be a complete—though very brief—‘“Sunday morning” sef 
vice. Following the hymn, there is a scripture reading, a sermonette, 
prayer, a closing hymn and a “thought for the day.” With the unison rec} 
tation of the Pilgrim Fellowship benediction promptly at 8 a. m., the youn) 
worshipers are off to school while their elders are off to work. 

Now in its sixth year, the program was born when four Pilgrim Fellox 
ship young people decided to get together each morning for a brief worsh! . 
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fervice during the Lenten season. At their first service—held in the old 
/arsonage A ajinine the former church building—six young people and 
our adults were present. In a short time, attendance had increased so that 
© was necessary to move into the church sanctuary. Now a beautiful new 
Birch building houses their sanctuary. And it is estimated that over 100 
-ersons attend each weekday Lenten morning worship service. The largest 
lercentage increase, says the minister of the church, Rev. Morton Spence, 
among the young people themselves. But many adults join them regu- 
uly, arid whole families attend together. Persons who have no connection 
vith the Pilgrim Fellowship—indeed, who have no other connection with 
ie church—are regular morning worshipers during Lent. 

q The minister of the church and adult advisers of the Pilgrim Fellowship 
i 


re on call if the young people run into any snags in preparing the wor- 
nip service. But the actual leadership is placed ely in their hands. 
iven the organist, Roger Hull, is a junior in high school. Eighty eager 
joung people are meuiber of the junior and senior PF. Since there are 
aly 33 services during Lent, two sometimes agree to “share” the leader- 
nip. As the Peatetcaple of Wallace Idaho, wetally testify, this spirit of 
jaring is contagious. After only six years the Lenten services have become 
' tradition—-a tradition the PFer’s aim to keep. VVV 
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